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CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

- \f 4 Jul'a Terrace, Burnham-on-Sea (home) - e 
Adcock, F. * ^ Road Burnham-on-Sea, Somerset (schools 

R ^ m0 ' f S The Rectory, Barnsley, Yorks (post). ° 0l) ' 

Allen ’ M (Mrs- F. J- Hemming), The Cottage, Bloxwich 

Boston, ii- JV1 ' 1 v - n > 

Staffs ’ o w c/o Mrs. Wrigley, Oakland, Windermere r n0 n 
Bowser, •> Street, Windermere (rooms). 

Davfes^M ' iMMrs. Brittlebank), Yew Tree House, Northenden, 

Cheshire. Mrs. Dhrwen, Wendela, White Rose Lane 

F Wokin f g (non-resident); “Charlton,” 66, Church Street, Wok’ 

Garnier!°E.^M. (Mrs. Tod), Balgoronie House, Bridge of Don, 

Aberdeenshire. Ancrum , Roxburghshire (sole address). 

Ullies, » • ^ Craven Road, Hyde Park, W. (post) • 

^anc sier Gate’, Hyde Park, W. (until Christmas). ^ 

Lundeblad H. E. D. (Mrs. A. G. Davies), 38, Fe'atherstone 
Road Kingsheath, Birmingham. 

Nevitt-Bennett, P. C., Addiscombe, Hough Green, Chester 
(home) ; c/o Mrs. Beausire, Ashfield Hall, Neston, Cheshire 

Osborn, K. C., c/o Mrs. Cole, 44, Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 2 
( class) • 

Phillips, C. M. (Mrs. O. Levine), 22, Beaufort Street Mansions, 
Chelsea S*W» 

de Putron, V., c/o Mrs. Wilder, New Barn, Winkfield, near 


Windsor (post). 

Vine, M., c/o Mrs. Talbot, Edgmond Rectory, near Newport, 
Salop (non-resident); c/o Mrs. Parker, Chetwynd Road, Edg- 
mond, near Newport (rooms). 

Williams, E. P., 8, St. Germans Place, Blackheath, S.E. 
(post). 


BIRTHS. 

Cooper. — On August 12th at 20, Clarence Road, W aimer, to 
Olive (nie Thorp) the wife of Capt. Gordon Cooper, R.E., a son 
(Hugh Spencer). 

Hemming.— O n July 2nd at The Cottage, Bloxwich, Staffs, to 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Hemming, a son (Michael). 


MARRIAGES. 


DAVIES-LUNOEBUD.-On May 31st, 1919, at St. Augustine’s, 

Edgbaston (by Rev. Rosslyn Bruce, D.D.), Arthur Gord, 
. , son °f Mrs. F. J. Davies, to Hildegarde E. D-- 


Sm" ^ ** ^ of ^ 

*C an ta i n" °l "u N ‘ n ^ uly 9th, at the Parish Church, ^^ re d, 

dauTh"r J o°f "thet 311 ’ M ’ C ” 5* Royal Scots, to 

kA cAA a w ' and Mrs - Tibb " s ’ 
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NOTICES. 

Will students kindly remember that the next number of L’Umile 
P.anta contains the address list, and will they make an especial 
effort to send a postcard to the Editor before December 1st with 
the name, home and post address correct for January, 1920, and 
the year when the sender left college. 

Subjects for debate will be gratefully received by Miss T. Malden 
Casa Nostra, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 

1 he next number of L’Umile Pianta will appear on January 
15th. All communications should be written on one side of the 
paper only and must reach the Editor (Ainderby Manor, North- 
allerton, Yorks) by December 15th. 

Query.— Do all frogs go through the tadpole stage in water? 
If so, how do garden frogs manage when there is no standing 
water, and not even a water tub. 

Answer. — Not every tadpole becomes a frog, but every frog 
must pass through the tadpole stage in water. The fact of frogs 
being found in waterless gardens is easily explained. 

The common frog spends its winters in a state of torpor, at 
the bottom of a pond, in a drain pipe, or in some other dark 
out-of-the-way place. After laying its eggs during early spring in 
a pond or other still water, it returns once more to its land life, 
sometimes wandering far afield. It is well equipped for journey- 
ing, having very powerful legs, and inside its body a reservoir 
containing a clear fluid, by means of which the skin is kept at 
the necessary moisture, when no other means is at hand. To 
fill this reservoir, the frog absorbs moisture through the skin, and 
it is this that the frog (as I know too well) frequently empties 
over the unwary person who picks it up ! 

Besides being able to travel long distances, the frog is i a very 
skilful climber, and has been known to scale a wall 6ft. high, 

and even climb perpendicular glass. , , h nwer 

The trog has one other gift to aid it on .ts travel, the power 

of perceiving moisture at a great distance. ** r American 

in which a pond containing a num er o s t ra ig-ht for the 

species) dried up, and the frogs t ereupon e ieht kilometers 

nearest water, although this was a distance of eight? kilo^ 

(four miles). 

My little pupil of sbt and a half said, Sfand 

there Va° road, and S' castle; and .here's St. George ,n armour 

with a propeller on his head ! did not see m con- 

When I told him that d was a h - » ^ - t looks as 

vinced, and said, “But I think it is .a pr°P e * 

though it was going round very * erop | ane in in his painting 
He also insisted on putting ‘ Eldwyth Armitagb. 
afterwards. 
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ASSOCIATION notices. 

, Students' Meeting on Saturday, November 
There ,y. ^ - ‘ Ro ad I hope that a good many stude^ 
at 3.30. £ ^ wU1 all) who hope to go please send a post* 

111 ' » co that she may know how many to expect U 

— •» for ihe sec - to sri 

T. S n [he ninety odd postcards I sent out asking f or 

< here are r™ ° ve , r ! hirt ? stl,den,s »•» ha™ 

bek.fSO sub. 1 . rs __ some 0 f t hem being for two years. This 

means that we have quite £6 less than we should have, and just 
no* we want all the money we can get I am ordering new 
iTLc which I hope will be ready before this magazine appears, 
and the cost will be 6s. Spiers and Pond have closed Vi 
iewellerv department so we have had to go elsewhere, and this 
estimate of Harrods is the best I could do. Unfortunately Spiers 
and Pond have lost the die and a new one will cost £5 10s. After 
much correspondence they have promised to pay half the cost- 
but even then we shall have to pay £ 2 15s. Of course the money 
for the badges will gradually come back, but it is a lot to pay 
out all at once— so please let me have all the subscriptions that 
are owing. I hope soon that the cost of printing, etc., will begin 
to go down and that we snail be able to pay our way more easily. 

I hope that the coming term will be one of happy and useful 
work for all. 

Lilian Gray. 


AMBLESIDE OLD STUDENTS’ BOOK CLUB. 

It has been suggested that more benefit will be gained from the 
reading in the book circles if two subjects are chosen every year. 
Four books will be set on each subject, and these, with four con- 
temporary novels, will make up the twelve books. All particulars 
ma - v k e ^ ac i from the General Secretary, Miss K. M. 
c/o Mrs. John Buchan, Warberton House, Headington tirU, 
• , u r t and **■ ' s ^°P ec i to publish a full list of the books for r 9 * a 
in the January number of L’Umile Pianta. Students wishing to 
J;' n 1 e Book Club should send their names and yearly subscrip 
the 1 Magazi f ° ^ SS ^ ax t° n as s °on as possible after receivi 


LETTERS. 

Dear Ex-Students, 

strike wa^deH*^,/ 0 < “°’* e S e a few hours before the ra ’j ja ve 
•ued, and we think ourselves very lucky 


LETTERS 

done so. There are now thirty-two of „. Q u 

matriculators and one new junior mu L T f ave two new 
being very kind to the newcime rs sW nl il, ^ ,T eather is 
side can be like in September. g them what Amble- 

The matriculation class, numbering seven has its n„ , 
room this term in the Millet room \Yh-.t V u n class ' 

S.M., and j.M. and all the other M’s X n L T ° f ^ 
that the S.M. desk had deserted the class room S ^? co ^ d 
matriculation class “ May we have silence please” E ncv 

%°£s t f S m fin“ ary d6Sk WUh 3 affi ^' a " d a 4 S 

At Fairfield there are changes too. The dining-room has been 
enlarged by knockmg down a wall, and the room now goes ihe 
whole length of the house and has a south window. It makes 
an excellent room and will be most valuable in the winter to play 
in as well as to feed in. Some of the girls sleep next door. * 
Mr. Household (Sea Power) visited Scale How last term. 
He was shown the work of the College and, among other things, 
he visited a senior French class and saw some drill and ball 
exercises. On Thursday he came in to crits. He was very much 
interested in the girls’ narrations, and after the two usual lessons 
had been given, Miss Mason asked some of the seniors to give 
lessons which would show him the narrating power of the other 
classes. Class II read Sea Power, and delighted Mr. House- 
hold by a splendidly clear and vivid narration. 

After these spontaneous crits Mr. Household told us about 
the work of the P.U.S. in the elementary schools of 
Gloucestershire. He showed us what a healing influence 
P.N.E.U. education is certainly having in the unsettled and busy- 
parts of Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Household accompanied the Senior Nature Walk and 
searched enthusiastically for caterpillars and beetles a ong t ic 
shores of Rydal. He left us after lunch while we spent another 
delightful hour exploring Rydal marsh. A severe bite on h 
eyelid was the price paid by one of us on t un occaM 
capture of a very handsome fly. Chrysot* 

which Mr. Thornley tells us is r Vtornley could not come to 
a great disappointment that Mr. 

Ambleside this year. ... never see Miss 

It is very sad to know that Scale How will 

Sumner again. — Yours, sincerely, Present Students. 

Gavaza, Uganda. 

' April 25th, 1919- 

F>far Editor, , . vou a il the members of 

1 wish once more to thank, through ^ us , subscr.bed 
the Scale How Mission Fund who havej ^ ^ thig school- l 
the i7s. which has been sen 0 f a n orphan who 
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6 U Hied during the influenza epidemic there l ast 

Bunyoro but he kl> Asiteri, arrived here this week after 

Chri- '^as. The fr amp from Bunyoro. She had a bad time 
her long ten day famine. There was very little food and 

on the way; owin* was very dear indeed, three potatoes f 0r 
what there v. ' ‘ terrible price out here where, in normal times 

2 , cents ; that is > potatoes as he could eat for i cent. She 

** flfui could get- J d ver y hungry, having had nothing to eat 
J i]1 " u ' is and having tramped twelve miles that day. 
for twenty ). 'ur h . k and brea d and then sent her to bed, and 
We fed her on W better . I hope she will do well here. I do 
now she is loom _ & of her capabilities as she has not been into 
not yet know anyt & the money j pr0 pose to spend on food for 
school yet. t * ie going through a very bad time just now. 
the school, as ' v ® d ra i ny seasons, that is, the rains have failed 
We have had thr ghteen months, and the consequence is 

every time for t ‘ - d enough to support our family of 

our plan.at.ons . * « ”« the f wee , potatoes which are the 

ninety-six. 1 la ° tations fail. So we have been buying maize 
stand-by v hen P j t j g not rea liy food which they are 

for ‘tamed to*™ ut they grind it and make it into porridge and 
re ge, Sg quite to like it. They would certainly fare badly 
Sou, if. We have £io to pay for the half-ton we ordered, so 
vour money will come in very useful indeed to help towards paying 
for it, and^ both Miss Allen and I are deeply grateful to you all 

for vour generous help. « T 

We are hoping for a new helper to take my pJace here when 
o-q for furlough. But the scarcity of boats is delaying her. l 
should have left last January, but if Miss Ainley does not get here 
till the autumn I shall not be able to leave till early next year, as 
she will be almost useless until she has learnt some language. 

I am, yours very sincerely, 

C. Janet Smyth. 

THE EDINBURGH HOLIDAY COURSE. 

Those who were present at the recent Conference held in Amble- 
side will remember the paper written by Miss J. R- Smith an 
Miss Moffatt on “ How to keep up to date,” and their sugges 10 
that holiday courses should be held at various centres. - n 

Now, while we write, the first of these courses to be hel ^ 
Edinburgh is drawing to a close ; it began on August 4*“ an g . 
to finish on August 15th, and the students attending » ’ 

Strachan, 1909; J. R. Smith, 1911; Moffatt, 1912; Spelman, 

Cillies, 1914; Purves, 1915, We were most fortunate in se : de 
the services of Miss Gardner, who is on the staff at Am W* 

0 coach us in the subjects we chose for the course — mat ei 
an l u metlc - Latin and English Grammar. TT c c fiool 

, e mornings from 9 o’clock till 1 are spent in the P-L- 0 f 
an are devoted to study, the afternoons to visiting P 


Edinburgh holiday course 
historic interest in and around FHink u i i 
Of them) to preparation for the next dfy’swork *"*'*** (s ° me 

vVe all feel most indebted to Miss r^A™ V .u , 
given us and for the admirable wav in w v/°u ^ p has 
varied needs and answered our searching queston^ 8 ** aU ° Ur 

arithmetic used in Forms III and IV^reaH * ^ P f ndlebur y’s 

and have worked through a good deal ’of the grammar* ■ tatll^" 
and geometry we have devoted most of the time to I 

problems and exercises on the various 

tively. In our study of English grammar we have noT followed 
any set book, but Miss Gardner has given u s analysis and S 
of complicated and unusual sentences in which difficulties would 
be apt to arise. wouia 

Our experience leads us to think that the present students are 
very lucky indeed to have lessons from Miss Gardner. 

On the principle that “ all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” we betake ourselves en masse to various places of thrilling 
interest each afternoon, such as the Castle, Holyrood Palace 
Craigmillar Castle, John Knox’s house, St. Giles Cathedral and 
the Chapel of the Knights of the Thistle. We have had also two 
delightful picnics with Mrs. Pringle and her children, and one 
evening a jolly supper party took place at the house where we 
are all resident. 

We are all more than thankful to those who were concerned in 
bringing about these holiday courses, and we certainly hope to be 
able to enjoy many others in the future. 

C. C. Strachan. 

N. M. Gillies. 


MIGRATION. 

By E. K. 

So little is actually known of Migration, there is so much con- 
ecture, that a wide field is open for accurate observers, but I hope 
o show that anyone who cares to watch may get a great deal ot 
>ure joy out of it for herself and for her pupils— thal: joy which 
s the true teacher’s greatest asset, for it spreads and grows* * 
asts and is always available even when it can „ 

‘ flash upon that inward eye which is the ^ hear er 5 

I suppose the only legitimate obj . Upm selves both in the 

nay be drawn to read up the '"'’^''"'^The subject. I 
100k of nature and in the best wri entrancing volume 

could, therefore like to ^omrnen^. most « ( tcher , 

ieligoland : An Ornithologtcc , m nnumental volumes, Studies 

>atke, and Mr. Eagle Clark s from m0 re recent statis- 

1 Migration, compiled with enor su bject has been confined to 

ics“ So far the knowledge ot *‘ s .^ththouses, and to the 
, few oatient watchers, to reports from K ^ method „f 
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8 as the following advertisement from The 

enquiry has op enel * £ 1919, indicates. . 

Tiines of January “ the flight of migratory birds made i n 
- R.F.C.-Any not es iated . Where possible the species 

oir would be hlg*uy nf Hav nnrl ’ • 


the air would oe n^-v flight , time of day, and year would add 
height, and velocity o & even nega tive notes would be most 
greatly to \^f R 8 Meinertzhagen, Hotel Majestic, Paris.’- 

_ the following, taken from the Pall Mall 
Such information ^ , wiu be ava ii a ble : 

Gaietle of Nov- 11 ’ ^ officer in the French Flying Corps, 
“Swallows, sa> . tude of 2)0OO ft., whereas wild duck fly 
“ seem to prefer an < ^ j^ey are remarkable, also, for the 
usually at fully 5 -° ^ w hich they follow their leader. The 

marvellous unifornu > ^ en w ; t h s uch simultaneity that a flock 
turns and twists ar , ... whee i automatically, so extraordinarily 
appears to turn am c ]i m bing they fly at about sixty- 

together do they n • ^ gQod fo( . seventy 0 nce they have got 

P^"?. s w hi c h u *. 
a company of birds,- 

Whaf is Migration? It is the act of going to a certain place 
, ' "aJni e ouroose. Nomadic tribes migrate, a few mammals 
mtemte birds fishes and insects migrate. The common toad 
when he wanders to a pool to spawn, the same applies 
to* those* insects which hibernate in the ground at the root of the 
tree on which they feed and breed, some of them, like the Cicada, 
spending seventeen years underground for one above. The young 
salmon is hatched in the bed of a stream ; at two -or thrteyea s 
old it migrates to the sea for eighteen months when it retuin to 
the river to spawn from whence it migrates to the sea ' a S a ‘ ’ 
The “eel-fare” takes place in spring, when myriads of young 
eels (or elvers) come swarming up the rivers from the sea , y 
were hatched in deep water ; they swarm up the nver> > ^ 

rest at sunset, ascend to ponds and back-waters. 1 nvv n 

breed in fresh water, but return to the sea only when fed > g r 
at five or six years old. There they lay their eggs and tie ‘. verS 
adult eel ever returns, yet the young continue to ascend the n 
unaided save by that elusive power which we call instinct. ^ 
Again, some of you may remember the fascinating papers \\ ^ 

appeared in Harper some years ago on the migratio 
insects. Maps were given showing the routes taken by 
butterflies. Vast swarms of butterflies have been encoun er ^ 
ships far from land. Some species migrate annually n ew 

courses: at the approach of winter the butterflies o . our ney 
generation congregate in flocks and commence their J ^ usts 
southward resting at night in the branches of trees. t0 

rely upon air currents for their journeyings and are 4 you 
ma ve trial flights to ascertain the direction of the " in ’ vV jnd 
'V J' ern ^ rn ' ier bow the locusts came to Egypt on th e " . s0 m e 
at the time of the Plagues. The migratory instinct 


MIGRATION 

locusts comes before the wines , , 9 

are accomplished on foot, rivers even t? ^ l0ng i°urneys 
bridges. In 1889 a flight of locusts g u° b y locust 
miles in extent. Do you remembe? the dSitM ^ Sea ’ 2,000 
Plague Locust Pachy,yl« s S™,"' “. Mr - 

campaigns of his race in Edmund Selou • r glonous 
first great drowning,” he says, “ took D uj t InSecU? “ ° ur 
famous Egyptian Campaign. I n the vear 1 4 ’°u° B ' C ” the 

a most gallant descent upon Africa ' After that™ C ° horts made 
were for a time successful in Italy - and l n ln A ' Dl 59 ' we 
Again, we read in Winners in life’s Pare nf’«, e 
lemmings passing across Norway, over mountain ° f 

through flood and fen, over rivers and plains, preyed u^"^ 
eagles and hawks, foxes and weasels on their vvay,^ \TLZ 
stopping or swerving , n their course till they reach the L ZZ 
which they plunge and drown themselvc ” l s it that nJ * 

thus assumes the part of the Pied Piper of Hamelin to keep the 
balance of creation? F 

All these instances are of more or less special journeys taken 
at one period or another by the animals spoken of, and our chief 
concern here is with the regular migrations of birds. I have only 
quoted the former because they point to the fact that animals 
have a wonderful sense of direction w-hich civilized man has lost. 

A cat will find its way home after being taken for miles in a 
bag. M. Fabre tells in his Insect Life how bees which he took 
in the dark four kilometres from home found their way home 
before he could get back. Von Middendorff writes in his Siberian 
Voyage : “In the endless Tundras of the extreme north I dis- 
covered this incomprehensible animal peculiarity in uncivilized 
men living in a state of nature. In trying to find out from them 
the secret of their art their only answer w : as, ‘ How does the little 
Arctic fox find her way without ever going astray?’ ” In one case 
Von Middendorff insisted on following his compass, “but,” he 
says, “ I very soon made the surprising discovery that my com- 
pass, not the directive sense of the Samoyedes, had deceived nie - 
Now let us turn to the birds and learn something not so much 
of what great observers have seen (that I hope you will read for 
yourselves), but the sort of thing that is within t e ran & e 

observation of anyone who cares to watch. H ote 

We may join a goodly company of watchers Horner wrote, 

“ The Trojans marched with clamour an , ' v . n a c i am our 
unto birds, even as when there goet up ^ sudden rain 

of cranes which flee from the 00 ™"f eams of ocean.” Jeremiah 
and fly with clamour towards t n e and the swallow 

wrote about 3 oo B.c„ “The turtle and the Al? b, 
observe the time of then con ' un f' f l lbe times of the arrival 
compiled portions of their calendT, tto® £ ^ us o(; 
and departure of migratory bi -• . j s j. v 

“ The happy birds that change he r 
To build and brood ; that live tneir 
From land to land. 
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fhnt all birds migrate and that migration i n SOnio 
It is safe to say tfU be observed on any day of the year. Th' 
form or another my investigat i on , though as a matter of f a '* 
leaves a wide neia movements take place out of sight, n 
most of the mtg ' with some certainty— I am quoting t h« 
has been Encyclopedia Britannica — that all birds in the 

last edition ot tn breed in the extreme northern point of their 
it is a remarkable fact that whilst there are 
migrations and ^ the northern hemisphere and wintering 
b * j t if n ot known that any land bird breeds in the 
in the ^ uthe, % tually winters in the northern. This is probably 
southern and ; n the distribution of the land, there being 

«™« breeding grounds (Seebohm). ” 6 

n0 anlarctic Russ i a and Western Siberia, winter in 

The birds some authorities, follow the old U „3 

foutS' for instance. England, France, Straits of Gibraltar, Africa, 

or Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, Africa, etc. 

Obtke says that birds wintering in Africa take a bee line for 
Western Siberia in the Spring, so urgent are they with the nest- 
ing impulse; but in the Autumn they travel due west passing over 
Heligoland, touching the east coast of England and then dropping 
due south to Africa. 

Most of you already know, and, I hope, love the spot (our little 
Heligoland), where we go day after day to consider the fowls of 
the air. I think the records we have noted there these many years 
give it a claim to a place on a line of migration, seeing we have 
records of 108 species, but I am not sure that anyone could not 
set up anywhere a little Selborne by a few minutes’ daily watching. 
The observations here quoted are all from “Bird’us” (the old local 
name of our “ bird sanctuary ”) or, from the Scale How garden, 
unless stated to the contrary. 

Migrants may be divided into four classes. The resident class, 
such as robins, tits, some thrushes, etc., of which there are some 
always with us, though the prevalence of sudden flights of these 
in the spring and autumn when the garden suddenly seems to 
swarm with tits, for example, points to the supposition that many 
of these also migrate to or from more northerly breeding quarters. 
There are only a very few species, the red grouse, for examp e > 
which are entirely sedentary. The migrations of this class vary 
considerably. Song thrushes do not midwinter with us. Some 
lrds, like the curlews, spend the winter by the sea, and in our case, 
pass over here to the high moors to breed, paying us a few hour 
visit at Bird ’us on their way. A few pairs of this species nes 
a arn jates, and I hope some of you may find it worth whi e 
go up there during this week and hear that most delicious 
w\th £ ain > I was walking one June round Fairfiek 

a brother who lives in Africa, and he recognized meadow P»P 

variation" 111 , ac ^ ua * ntances - These examples illustrate Q( . 

meadow n >0 • f tbe so ." ca ’t ed resident migrants. A song t *' irU . ’ j n 

midwin 1 or P ied wagtail, might be found in this va ed 
midwinter, a curlevV) never< Ther< f fore the first three are tern* 


migration 

partial migrants as far as we am ™ 11 

migrant. Some authorities nut t £ nce ™ ed - lhe curlew a regular 
separate class with a few others as birds of 7 o hf redsha "ks in a 
are chiefly seen in their spring and autumn - PaSSage - as they 
sea, inland. a autumn migrations from the 

I he second class mav 

ducks the golden eye which arrTveTtn oYh ? 1 ?° St daint y of 
By the end of February it i s winein^ j? Ctober L for th e winter, 
where it breeds. The second and thethi* i W3y back to Iceland 
and to the third class belong, for examnln ^ are „ total migrants, 
only come to breed. April and May bH™ uf swalluw trit * which 
and autumn sees their departure y S these SUmrner migrants 

a loThis ST ** paid 

? -.h, .9.4, and lhe great grey 

in January, 1916. Sometimes for years at a stretch n« Bndge 
appears in central, western or southern, Europe 
are larks galore at Hawkshead, but I have on^ one r cU or 
Ambleside. A bird friend sent me a note of larks seen at Bird’us 
one evening togelher with meadow pipits after a day oi bh Sard 
and two or three days afterwards, on April 2 S th, Hiss Nelih 
Clendinnen saw these larks with pipits (so that there was no mis- 
taking them) along Wansfell Terrace. This class is therefore that 
of the occasional migrants, birds either found elsewhere in England 
as the larks, or only, as a rule, in another continent. The examples 
given will show you how many gaps there are in our knowledge 
not only of migration but of even the classification of birds. It 
also indicates that the bird population of even every village differs 
and holds out endless possibilities for bird lovers in comparing 
notes. The occasional visitor class is chiefly accounted for by 
stress of weather. 

Perhaps a note or two from happenings at Bird’us will give 
some indications of what may be looked for round the year. 

October 27th, 1915, brought a flock of bramblings, those beauti- 
ful winter finches which suddenly appear here before a spell of 
cold and as suddenly disappear. There was also a flock of migrat- 
ing meadow pipits going south for the winter. There was again 
the jack snipe just arrived on the marsh for the winter and also 
seven of the dainty black-and-white golden-eye duck, just arrive 

from Iceland for the winter. . , 

November 6th. There were hundreds of migrating chaffinches 
. • • * _ — 1 ..Tn nrfmicj about. It was a cia^ 

stood beside a haystack 


iNovemoer out. iucic wuiu ----o- 7 , 

greenfinches, meadow pipits and wagtails about. It was a aay 
of grey cloud and faint snow lines and^we cfnn >esi 


with the sun behind us looking over a hedge j^'Yd rjftin^mists. 
The fell background was crimson, 1 ^"nty yards from the 

now lit up by wild gleams of sun. . heavy clusters of red 

hedge was a little rowan tree laden with M the 

berries and the birds were coming an P y , ere j n that tree, 
passers-by disturbed them. At one blackbird, two missel- 

bramblings (winter visitors), star ing , ^ (partial migrants), 

thrushes, chaffinches (residents), greenhncties tP 
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i • arrived n'-' 111 juu,u,,, “' ,u v wi *ucr hero 

and redwings (jU. birds a nd against the grey sky floated two 

Snwn ™lll P* thai only winter in England as they <££ 

nest in Scotland). flocks of chaffinches, greenfinches and 

December 4 ( • Bird 'us. There were on Friday, Decem 

s Jje yeH°w-h a «« een p0chards near the edge of Rydal Lake' 

'nXSs; lav in curious long swathes close over the lake, so close 
rh€ ™ , vjl sailed from one swathe to another, one moment seen 
' l ' i ‘ l ,h i b d ,notlu'r half-veiled. These handsome grey, chestnut 
MU d 'bl L ducks nest in Scandinavia and spend the winter 


an 

here. 


new- brought us a three weeks’ visit (owing to the 

S' lour red-throated divers. They breed g Scot! 

« singing, bach iron, 

,vimer J quarters There were in No. i Newlands, eighteen green 
Movers ^one to two hundred blackheaded gulls, two lesser black- 
backed ’culls, two magpies-a wonderful study in black-and-white 
and w hite-and-black — the plovers back from the midlands or any- 
where a few miles south of our district. 

The same day there were greenfinches and pied wagtails walk- 
ing on the floating reeds on the marsh. Both these birds were 
returning migrants from further south in England. About 
-.30 p.m. on these early days of the year the rooks collect in great 
numbers from their feeding grounds in our valley and go in grand 
procession for the night to the parent rookery at Dallam Tower 
near Milnthorpe. As soon as nesting begins they spend all night 
and day with us. 

February 12th brought a gaggle of geese up the lake, and no one 
who has ever watched that beautiful visible wave of motion undu- 
lating as it goes, to find its bearings — in this ease for the estuary 
of the Solway — could ever forget it. We have several February 
records of song, missel-thrushes, redwings in the same field 
the song thrushes come to stay, the redwings, passing for Scan- 
dinavia, the missel-thrushes, resident. 

It would take too long to tell of the coming of the curlews in 
March and I think most of you must have shared the joy ot it- 
April brings us our first African wanderers. This year I xven J 
down on April 12th and there were a pair of wheatears just hue 
11 om Africa playing hide-and-seek over the wall. A small '• aI> 
guard of the swallows first arrived on the nth. I remem cr 
seeing the first swallows from the train outside London ° n 
f! pn da\% and Miss Armitt told me that the first had P asse 
through Rydal that same day. 

In the first week of May we hear the pied flycatcher begm 
nng out his song. If you look out of the win dow you will . * 

M "?& on hox in the hawthorn tree outside the 1 ', a ' . f 

theTvtm ,f h u had never ,eft >t — and yet he has been to Africa ^ 

his nv ' V1 *i s ‘ n £ lustily for hours on end, day by J . ’ 

nib mate appears. J 
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The spotted flycatcher, too, comes back m 

verandah or in the angle of a spout where he has ab-Ta ° n the 
many a year. re ne nas already nested 

On Thursday, May 16th, I heard r , 

while walking along our Terrace who M* ° f -I,* 16 blowing 
wood wren, redstart, tree pipk ' Med 

and greenfinch. Every one of these birds leaves’ EmTn , Warble . r ' 
for the winter with the exception of th 

back to the old home to nest. It is said that in the case of 
warblers at any rate the males come first, stake out a claS 
smg day-long till a little mate comes and then she builds the nesi 
while he defends h.s parcel of ground from intruders. Never d<£ 
he sing so loud and so long as the dav or so before his mate 
comes. 

\\ e have several May records of swallows, house and sand 
martins and swifts .altogether at Bird’us — such a gathering of the 
clans before they disperse to business ! 

Anyone who has watched the clumsy flight of the corncrake in 
May would think it impossible for so unskilled a flyer to migrate 
and would sympathize with the Tartars who decided that migrat- 
ing cranes each took a corncrake on his back for the journey; but, 
indeed, this bird is able to take the long journey to Africa in spite 
of its unlikely appearance. 

June brings us to the time of the return migrants when flights 
of young starlings may already be watched. But both June and 
July are “baby” months when the fascinating occupation is to see 
the young being taught to fly by their parents in preparation for 
the ordeal that is before them. 

Though I hope most of you will sometime read Gatke’s book, I 
cannot resist quoting two pictures he gives, one of a spring 
migration in May, one of an autumn migration in October, “ If 
towards the end of May the weather be specially favourable most 
of the above-named species pour in in incalculable number* , uring 
the hours of night this great host of wanderers sweeps across 
and past the island without taking rest thereon-all 
gain their far-off homes. About sunrise, however, and during 
early hours of the forenoon, thousands and ten of 
these birds break their journey in order to make a fe^hours 
stay on our island — the small song 11c* incrcc descend- 

each minute without one being a e o see • ~ . s till dark 

ing from on high. Many light on vh.le^t ^ ^ 

and are present in then thousands pastures, fields and 

light — by ten o’clock in the .morn ng all the^s^ ^ ^ 

gardens literally teem with wagtail , 

warblers.” . , llt . nn i October migration flight 

The next description is of a no , thause on Heligoland. “An 
as revealed by the light of ie . a verv light south-eas 

equable calm dark night a ei ,j^ e \ v ide silence is first bro en 
wind is the favourable condi ion. thrush and the cleat ca 

by the low solitary ‘ zeep o reigns for a minute oi w 

note of the lark. Then again silence re.g 
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only t0 be d' SThema!Sold r ^“M , " : of a^wiftly^a^ng 

soon followed by th^ hoarse < etsc h ’ of the snipe is accompanied 
sandpipers. • • , q{ (he g0 lden plover, the clear loud ‘ klU.uh^ 

by the clear w ild, far-sounding cry of the curlew tb 

o' hl*. S hack ’ of the fieldfare and lon^ 

l 1 '- i f ' ; f the redwing. Next, by the sound of hundreds 0 f 
i- b fidlv-ej.'' ulated cries, ‘ tutt-tutt-tutt-tult ' we recognize a long 

2K ■ ot kn °'? ha ,“! y , p ,t / , n ™*- ts 

uX Tkv r s now filled with a babel of hundreds of thousands of 
vl s and as we approach the lighthouse there presents itself 
Z eve a scene that confirms the experience of the ear. Under 
L intense glare of the light swarms of larks, starlings, thrushes 
career round in ever-varying density, like showers of brilliant 
sparks or huge snowflakes driving onwards by a gale and con- 
tinuously replaced as they disappear by freshly arriving multitudes. 
Such a stream of migration lasts through a whole long autumn 
night. ’ ’ Gatke gives extraordinary statistics as to height of flight, 
velocity, direction, etc., and also a long chapter on the causes for 
migration into w'hich we have no time to go here. The main 
cause is, no doubt, the provision of food. 

Miss Sumner wrote to me on August 19th, 1918, “ Some three 
weeks ago there was an extraordinary flight of rooks and jack- 
draws over Grasmere, a vast never-ending crowd flew very high up 
from over the Grisedale pass, others came, I think, from Red 
Bank. They met very high above Fairfield and passed away by 
Nab Scar. The number was so enormous that every one wrns 
standing looking at them.” 

I expect you have all noticed the wonderful flights of jackdaw's 
and starlings that occur in August and September. The convolu- 
tions of the starlings in the air are something like military 
manoeuvres for precision of formations. 

The September departure of the swallows is a wondrous sight, 
and another important point connected w r ith migration may be 
observed by anyone who cares to examine departing flocks of 
swallow's, and that is that the young birds go first. Gatke proves 
fiom observation that, “under normal conditions in the case of 
39 species occurring in Heligoland, with the exception of a single 
one, the autumn migration is initiated by the young birds from 
a out six to eight W'eeks after leaving their nests.” So these 
w oncer ul little creatures start for the “ Unknow'n land and fin 

5 lr a l°ne. ” Mrs. Gatty tells of the mother sedge-warbler 

wnnriiT^ U( : te< J ber little ones ; scientists tell us that it is a 
direction* S * Xtb sense — this “ mystery of mysteries ” — a sense 0 

swahmvf tb ’? p wee \ cs in September, 1918, we watched the 
if vou th‘ \ US a fter night from about 7.30 to 8.30, a 

you to the ^ t3 ) e t0 ° like a ‘‘fisherman’s tale,” may refer 
(whose verir> enercl ant * or ganizing secretary of the P-N- • ^ 
Miss Parish’s ^ cannot he impeached!), for I had the pl eaSll , , n 
Parish s company f 0r several evenings when we ran 
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in our -- - ^ 

gamerfng SpUta of /walws Xh^egaTto as^K b ,h t 
7.4s- A dance began in the Mr , Tlt)e about 

entered the airy maze of dancers. * As twilight R^theT* Uf> U 
,as, and furious, such twittering, stht'fci^ KJ 

gliding, dipping, curving, each on his own and yet each part ?f 
the whole One or two groups would suddenly vanish and as 
suddenly reappear in a few seconds from another quau-r Exacts 
at eight o clock (or so it seemed, it really varied with the twilight 
a few seconds each evening) the host began to descend and when 
about a yard above the reeds, to swing to and fro with, the’ action 
of a scythe, the lowest layer of swallows dropping in as if cut off 
and the swing continuing till every layer of swallows had dropped 
in. No bird rose again, but the reeds were full of sound, for the 
sweet social gossip, begun in the air, continued as long as we 
stayed. What did they talk of? — the great adventure, the 
mysteries of travel, the thrills of the unknown and the wonders 
of the haven where they would be? 

The first big company of swallows had four 11 evenings ” of it, 
and then on the fifth evening the numbers were increased to, 
perhaps, 500, and before the great dance on this special night 
there were rows of young swallows along the Borrans road on the 
telegraph wires trying, not with much success, to balance them- 
selves, many of them giving it up for the steadier roof of a barn 
near by. At the same time as before, the dance in the sky above 
the reeds began and the birds, gay and voluble, danced “ as who 
dance can,” till the moment came for descent into the reed bed 
when — they were gone! — so suddenly that though we sat with 
our eyes upon them we could not say they went-and they did 
not come back! Think of it! Five hundred baby swallows-we 
did not see a single adult— fairy, feather-clad, beings, a hal 
ounce, perhaps, in weight, starting like .that on a journe ** 
thousands of miles; for swallows ringe in ca Il for 

picked up in Cape Colony! And 

their journey? Was it the weather. , which faded into 

ing, long lines of g-y cloud lay ■ as the 
grey as the orange-red glow , . t h e place became 

twilight fell before the ^ m ] l %Z^one d oes in the face of a 
“silent and aware,” and we sat sdent as Tennyson 

mystery. Did they continue to talk on ) 

S3yS ’ each other of their flight 


Chirping to 
To summer 


lands 


»>? 


We know they took no thought .of per* . storm, Pj^g their tiny 
but obeyed the behest of that Frov 

Smother wrote a while * 

what her little girl could do in 
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had “ done birds, ( Jfl natU ral objects fresh because they do 
keep the children * J J coc ksure.” The blessed sense of mystery 
not allow them t0 Ued chik ], and is also common to those in 
is common to an un i gtayg - n spite of nf e ’s difficulties, and 
whom the chiia-i e ^ ter ; es j n religion, in their own 
who therefore d bar to faith. In these days of many 

.friends and in <( ’ be sett i e d ” the path of peace is often a 

problem (ha ^ bQok acqua intance, Sir Thomas Browne, 
- ' t0 ipse myself in a mystery, to pursue my reason 
says ’ n ', 1 lit-ido* and I think to many of us a sense of mystery 
a 2 rest, as of ‘the peace that passeth under- 

^ * , u.,1 btt-ause we feel that at that point things are 
*t^n' out" ofour hands and that there must be Someone who still 
i ia nnd will hold them whether we do or not. 

Matthew Arnold talks of Wordsworth’s “ healing power.” Is 
it nartlv because Nature lays upon us that spell of mystery and 
hf . Ze of rest comes with it? John Stuart Mill said that 
from Wordsworth’s poems he seemed to learn what would be 
the perennial sources of happiness when all the greater evils of 
life shall have been removed.” So let us keep our sense of 
mystery, let us catch the “ garment’s hem ” and let us read and 
watch together with the children and learn something more of 
that mystery of Migration. 

Last Monday week we were watching the beautiful flight of 
rooks on the wind and Miss Mason said ; " 1 For Thy pleasure they 
were and are created,’ and how sweet it is to think that we may 
share that pleasure!” 


M. L. S. 

The news of Miss Sumner’s death will already have reached 
some, but others will only hear of it through the Plant. We 
cannot accept the passing of one so dearly loved by many, and 
one who has done so much for us individually and as a whole, 
without some expression of our sorrow at the irreparable loss 
Scale How has sustained. Her frail body contained a soul full 
of qualities which were ever an inspiring example to us. Some 
of our memories will go back to those days when we saw her 
toiling up the fells for sphagnum moss. Those hours so gladly 
given in all weathers cannot but have undermined her strength 
and have made her life the sacrifice she would have had it. 
Others will more readily recall her in her classes at Scale How. 
where we were able, more than anywhere, to see the strength o 
er character her patience, her perseverance, her insight, an 
umour, and perhaps above all her desire for truth — that w e 

S ^ U pk S ? e tru 'y anc * faithfully express what we saw. 

on t try to be pretty, try to be true ” she said to one o us 
f 0u u °y r Panting; and in that sentence she expressed what 

VK tf i e( h and succeeded in accomplishing. Those o u 
o new iei must ever remain grateful for that privilege. 

E. M. Hemming. 

* Romans xi. 33. 
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